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EDITORIAL 

With this, the last issue of Thrust Science 
Fiction for this school year, we finish what has 
turned out to be a very successful year for Thrust 
and the University of Maryland Science Fiction So¬ 
ciety in general. We'd like to take this opportu¬ 
nity to thank all those involved - the editors, 
writers, artists and distributors - as well as the 
people who helped us set up two very successful 
film programs this year. 

But there are many whom we cannot thank. We 
have been successful despite the efforts of many 
of those in power on this campus. 

It started last September when the SGA Finance 
Committee cut the Science Fiction Society's budget 
to a mere $150. We appealed this decision, to no 
avail. At the same time other campus publications 
were receiving tens of thousands of dollars, we could 
not even get $300 for Thrust . For the same amount 
that Calvert Review spent on publishing one issue , 
we could have distributed thousands of copies of 
four issues of Thrust free. Both this year and 
last we have proven that we can publish a magazine 
of interest to a large number of students on this 
campus. We feel that the SGA has been extremely 
negligent in the funding of such projects as Thrust . 

The Diamondback has been just as uncooperative 
with us in our efforts. Throughout the year they 
have refused to review Thrust. When we held our 
Science Fiction Writing Contest, they refused even 
to cover it as a news story. Several times they 
“forgot’’ to publish .our notices in the Campus Bul¬ 
letin. And, finally, they publishedan advertisement 
at the wrong time and financial disaster was averted 
at one of our movie showings only because people 
came largely by word of mouth, In fact, the in¬ 
terest in science fiction is such on this campus 
that more than 600 people came, almost solely from 
word of mouth. 

Petty power politics are no stranger to this 
campus. I'm sure that our stay at the University 
will help us all to cope better With the outside 
world. This campus is all of America in microcosm. 

No amount of adversity will stop us. We'll 
be back next year and, unless the SGA succeeds in 
making the check-off system a farce, we hope to 
have the funds next year to do even more. Steve 
plans to break-off with a sister magazine, Counter - 
Thrust , containing all fantasy, and ThruBt~Science 
Fiction will be back with its usual science fiction 
offerings. See you next fall. 
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ROGER ZELfiZNV 

INTERUIEtfJS 

EREDERIH PDHL 

Speech and Interview transcribed by 
Chris Lampton and Dave Bischoff 


( Thrust would like to thank Frederik Pohl for giving 
us permission to transcribe the following inter¬ 
view, conducted at the 1974 Balticon where Mr. Pohl 
was guest of honor. The interview was conducted 
by Roger Zelazny, with considerable help from an 
audience of rabid east coast fans. It is followed 
by Mr. Pohl's Guest of honor speech, given on the 
final day of the convention. Mr. Pohl, of course, 
is a science fiction writer of no small standing. 
He is equally renowned as an editor, having been 
involved with projects like Star Science Fiction and 
magazines like Galaxy and If.He is currently sci¬ 
ence fiction editor at Bantam Books.) 

ROGER ZELAZNY: You've done quite a few collabora¬ 
tions over the years, more than most authors have. 
Is there any reason for this? 

FREDERIK POHL: We talked a bit earlier about the 
fan group of the thirties, the Futurians, of which 
I was a member, along with such then fans as Isaac 
Asimov and Cyril Kornbluth. One of the things we 
did was to get into the habit of collaborating with 
one another. That's why I've done more collabora¬ 
ting than many others: because I grew up on it. We 
all collaborated because none of us could write 
well enough to sell a story on our own. In some 
cases there was more than one collaborator. One 
story was written by seven people. It was published 
for nothing in a magazine called Cosmic Science 
Stories , which was edited by Donald Wollheim, and 
later earned a dollar seventy five for a Canadian 
reprint. We split up the money seven ways, which 
didn't make for a very big payday, but at least it got 
in print. So I did, early on, begin collaborating 
with other writers; then around 1950, when WWII had 
faded into the background and Cyril Kornbluth moved 
back East, he and I started collaborating again. 
We had very few problems collaborating, because he 
and I thought a lot alike. I don't know how many 
times I've talked about this, and those of you who 
have heard it before don't have to listen, but I'll 
describe how we collaborated: Cyril would come to 
my home in Red Bank where we kept a room set aside 
for his typewriter and we'd talk for a while about 
an SF situation. We'd get some characters and work 
out a basic premise for a story and then one of us 
would sit down and write the first four pages, stop¬ 
ping at the bottom of page four - wherever that 
happened to fall. Then he'd come down stairs and 
the other would go write his four pages. You do 
that twenty-five times and you have a novel. It 
was actually more complicated than that; it re¬ 
quired some revision afterwards which I usually did. 
In fact, I did the final revisions on all our work 
except Wolfbane - which Cyril did just before he 
died. It was the last thing he did. I hate to say 
it, but when Cyril's wife called me up to tell me 
he had died the first thing that came to my mind - 
after a certain sense of loss - was, "I wonder if 


he finished the revision?” As a matter of fact, he 
had. But collaboration is a lot like marriage: it 
doesn't happen well between two persons chosen at 
random. They have to have something in common that 
allows them to work well together. There are a lot 
of good writers who have started collaborations with 
other equally good writers and it's been disastrous. 
I've had bad luck collaborating with a number of 
people and it's only with Cyril and Jack Williamson 
that it's worked really well. I don’t propose to 
expand the list any; I generally prefer to write 
by myself. 

ZELAZNY: In the case of Jack Williamson, I take it 

the collaborating was done through the mails. 

POHL: Yes; Jack lives in New Mexico, which is a 
long commute from Redbank, New Jersey. We don't 
spend a lot of time together; I guess we see each 
other only two or three times a year, usually at 
conventions, or if I happen to be in his neighbor¬ 
hood in Portales, New Mexico. Most of what we do 
is through the mail. We are now writing a tril¬ 
ogy - we seem to be stuck on trilogies; we wrote 
three Undersea books, then we wrote three Star- 
child books; now we're writing three more books 
about what is going to turn out to be a Dyson 
Sphere, although you're not supposed to know that 
until you read it. That came about when we were 
at the Secondary Universe Conference in Long Is¬ 
land about three years ago. Jack and I sat down, 
had some coffee, and talked about what we might do. 
Jack said he was interested in writing something 
about a low gravity planet, and I said that I was 
interested in exploring the possibilities of a Dy¬ 
son Sphere. We decided that we would consider the 
Dyson Sphere as a low gravity planet, at least for 
the first few stories. We now have two stories 
finished which will appear as one book at the end 
of the year. And about seven others in various 
stages of rough draft, as well as a stack of cor¬ 
respondence about a foot high. I think the U.S. 
Mail makes more money out of these stories than we 
do. With Jack, I work in a considerably different 
way, mainly because of geography. He usually does 
a complete rough draft, and I do much surgery af¬ 
terwards . 

ZELAZNY: What is your opinion on the present state 
and future situation of the SF magazines, in light 
of the recent proliferation of original SF anthol- 

POHL: How many people here have read the latest 
issue of Analog ? Okay, I think that looks like a 
third or a quarter of the group. I think the SF 
magazines are no longer the major forceeT.n science 
fiction. I don't know what is; maybe the Balticon 
is. Or Fandom in general. They have all suffered 
considerably from things that were not their fault. 













you like it." Well, you know, an editor sort of 
assumes when somebody mails him a manuscript that 
they hope he reads it or hope he likes it. But for 
some reason writers don’t believe editors will know 


ZELAZNY: I also said, "I am enclosing a story for 

your possible consideration. Thank you." 

POHL: I think he would have noticed that, too. 
Q.F.T.A.: What should you say? 

POHL: Nothing. There's nothing to be said. Un¬ 
less there's something that will really affect the 
editor's judgement, there's nothing you should say. 
There's an agent who I really hate to deal with. 
She's a lovely person and I've known her for a long 
time, but every time she submits a story she sends 
along a two page analysis pointing out all its good 
points and all its flaws, telling me what the wri¬ 
ter had in mind when he wrote it and commenting at 
some length on the world in general. I think she's 
planning to publish her collected letters soon. 
All of what she says is sensible and interesting - 
as a discussion or as a sort of dialog - but it 
really doesn't do a thing for the story. I'd ra¬ 
ther make up my own mind about it. There's not 
much point in telling an editor what a story is 
about if the story doesn't tell the reader what it's 
about. Because the writer's not going to be in a 
position to go around to every reader and say, 
"Look. This is what my story is about." 

AUDIENCE COMMENT: Unless he's Harlan Ellison. 

Q.F.T.A.: What are you doing currently with the 

Bantam line? 

POHL: As much as I can do, considering they only 

let me publish one story a month. As a matter of 
fact I'm not going to have even one book in one 
month of this year, because, for complicated rea¬ 
sons, I missed my slot. The Mack Reynold's book 
[ Commune : 2000 A,D. ] is out. It got very bad re- 
views, which I fully expected, because Mack always 
gets bad reviews. The only person who likes Mack 
Reynolds is the cash customer at the newsstand. 
We did a survey once, the last year I was editor 
of Galaxy , a mail survey of a random selection of 
our subscribers. It was a pretty careful study; 
and we discovered that the single most popular 
writer was Mack Reynolds. And there were a lot of 
other people in the magazine that year, including 
such fairly talented people as Isaac Asimov and 
Harlan Ellison and Clifford Simak and Robert Sil- 
verberg. People who have a certain amount of stand¬ 
ing in the field. Almost everybody liked all of 
Mack's stories pretty well. Nobody hated them, 
though a lot of people hated the others. So whether 
I get good reviews or not I'll go on publishing 
Mack Reynolds. After Mack's book we're going to 
do more of the Star Trek books, because they sell 
like crazy. Jim Blish has been writing them and I 
hardly even read them when they come in. I take no 
personal joy in them, but there's clearly an audi- 


Q.F.T.A.: Will there be any more original Star Trek 
novels? 

POHL: We have a contract for one more original no¬ 
vel that will not be based on a script. There are 
some legal probelms involved, but we do have at 
least one scheduled. I have a novel by a woman 
named Doris Piserchia who I think is going to be a 
really fine writer. She's published one other book 
so far - half of a double volume at Ace which I 
also bought while I was there. I don't know what 
she'd do if she didn't have me for a customer. The 
new novel is called Star Rider . And she has a 
beautiful, long book about finished, called A Bil¬ 
lion Days of Earth , and if it doesn't win an award 
the competition is going to have to be pretty good. 
Then we have a fine Frank Herbert novel which some 
of you saw in Galaxy under the title Project Forty . 
We're calling it Hellstrom's Hive . There's a John 
Brunner novel, which is also running serially in 
Galaxy , called The Web of Everywhere . We've picked 
up some good reprints: Hiero 1 s Journey by Sterling 
Lanier, for instance, which I think is a fine book 
and I've signed for two more books of his. Lanier 
hasn't written too much science fiction, but I 





think he should. I'm trying to encourage him. And 
then the big one; a book that I've spent a great 
deal of time on, more than all the other books com¬ 
bined: Samuel R. Delany's Dahlqren , which weighs 
eleven pounds. It's 277,000 words long and I went 
almost blind trying to copy edit it, partly be¬ 
cause.. .well.. .Chip is a marvelous man who has no 
notion of spelling at all. This is a problem, but 
what makes it a severe problem is that in about a 
third of the book the mis-spellings are inten¬ 
tional - and I can't tell which is which. At any 
rate I'm finished with that. It took me almost two 
months to edit it and I'm awfully glad it's done. 

Q.F.T.A.: Where can we send our manuscripts? 

POHL: The address is in the front of every Bantam 
Book: 666 5th Avenue. If you address them to Ban¬ 
tam Books, however, they'll return them automati¬ 
cally, because Bantam doesn't accept original sub¬ 
missions - unless they're addressed to a particular 
person, so put my name on them. There's a funny 
story about that. The School and College Division 
at Bantam was desperately hunting for a copy of 
Jack Williamson's mimeographed list of all the 
science fiction courses in the country. And they 
didn't have it because Jack had addressed it to 
Bantam Books and they had sent it back, because it 
looked like a manuscript. 

ZELAZNY: There is obviously growing academic inter¬ 
est in science fiction. What effect do you think 
this will have on the field? 

POHL: We did talk about this a little bit in the 
previous panel but the question of what effect it 
would have on science fiction writers hadn't occur¬ 
red to me. I think maybe that's been happening; 
that is that SF writers might now tend to slant 
their stories toward an academic audience. I had 
not realized it. 

ZELAZNY: I think it might occur more in the short 
story than in the novel. 

POHL: I do have the feeling that because of the 
respectability that science fiction has had in the 
last few years a lot of writers have become quite 
self-conscious. And it's sort of kept them from 
doing what Leslie Fiedler calls the "vulgar and 
exciting things that science fiction used to do." 
I think also that a fair number have been writing 
with an academic audience in some kind of special 
mind. As a matter of fact, I've just signed a con¬ 
tract with James Gunn for a new science fiction no¬ 
vel that's called Kampus which as you can deduce is 
about the future of colleges. 

Q.F.T.A.: Do you think the reverse of this coin 
is also true; that a lot of mundane writers are now 
writing science fiction in order to get this mar¬ 
ket? 

POHL: I think a lot of mundane writers are writing 
science fiction to get the SF market, but not to 
get the academic market. They're not aware of it. 
It's a kind of specialized thing. But clearly peo¬ 
ple like Michael Crichton and Allen Drury are mak¬ 
ing big use of science fiction - not only technique 
but for a science fiction audience - and they man¬ 
age to transcend that beautifully. I resent it — 
it's unfair. 




















ery possibly. I hadn't really thought of 


Q.F.T.A. 
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FREDERIK POHL: Thank you, Mr. Chairperson, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, Druids, water siblings. I’m de¬ 
lighted to be here today. Fred [Lerner] did not 
tell you whether I was going to give a speech or 
read from a work in progress. There's a reason for 
that. He didn't tell you because he didn't know. 
Only I know. It was, in fact, my intention to give 
you a reading from a work in progress, but there 
are only two things that I am actually working on: 
one of them is a short story and the other is a 
brief autobiography, which I'm doing for a book 
called Hell's Cartographers , to be published in a 
year or so. After two fan panels and an interview 
yesterday, there's not much of my autobiography 
left to talk about. Except the parts useful only 
for blackmailing. As for the short story, I never 
did quite finish it. Because of the energy short¬ 
age I decided to come down on a train and it was 
my intention, since I had brought my typewriter and 
the incomplete manuscript along, that I would fi¬ 
nish the story en route. That was a rather reason¬ 
able anticipation - except that it is rather hard 
to write on a typewriter while standing on one foot, 
supported only by the - press of human bodies all 
around me, so I didn't quite get it finished. There¬ 
fore I am going to make a speech instead; a speech 
that has to do, basically, with the Amtrak coach, 
as well as with all the ills that face us today. 

The trip down here wasn't all that bad; there is 
something kind of pleasant about a situation where 
everyone has a common adversary - namely the world - 
and everyone was joined in a mutual loathing of the 
circumstance which we were in. We did things: we 
talked, we worked a sort of communal crossword puz¬ 
zle. There were about ten or twelve of us in the 
smoking section of the car and we didn't get seats 
until we were south of Wilmington. There was a 
fellow who enlivened our journey with recorder mu¬ 
sic. I really like the recorder, but 110 miles of 
it was a little more than I could take. It was 
kind of pleasant, though, to communicate and inter¬ 
react with the passengers. 

We had a similar circumstance in my own house 
a few months ago, on a domestic scale, when an ice 
storm knocked out most of the power in New Jersey. 
It was kind of fun for a while. We were sitting 
in the living room and it looked like there were 
enormous lightning flashes going on all over the 
sky. What it was was transformers shorting out. 
We were twenty-six hours without power, without 
light or telephones, without much of anything, and 
it sort of brought us together. We played word 
games, like Ghost and Twenty Questions, sang songs 
and told stories. And that was fun up to a point, 
but when that point had passed we still had twenty 
five hours to get through. It got to be kind of, 

We seem to have more and more occasions 
for weathering adversity as time goes on: storms,- 
strikes, riots, civil disturbances, protests, vio¬ 
lence in the streets. There are all sorts of 
-^things happening that tend to bring us together and 
for which I feel a certain responsibility, because 
I predicted a great many of them: in lectures, 
when I was on the talk circuit and in science fic¬ 
tion stories like The Space Merchants and in a way* 
I'm glad to be vindicated, but it's a kind of vin¬ 


dication I do not fully enjoy. Because of this 
feeling that the world is going rapidly downhill, 
that technology is out to get us, we're beginning 
to see all sorts of interesting and quirky new 
lifestyles. People's attitudes are changing. It's 
really astonishing to see some of the things my 
friends have been getting into: Sectarianism, en¬ 
counter groups, voting for the Republican Party; all 
sorts of areas I really had not expected. I have 
one close friend, a writer, who divides his time 
equally into three parts: one part for writing, 
one for backpacking and one for group sex. I know 
another fellow, a mathematician, whose interests 
outside of math are folk dancing and transactional 
analysis. I really had not expected to see this 
sort of thing happening. I haven't even mentioned 
the things I get into myself; I plan to keep it 
that way. Clearly a lot of us are either expanding 
our lives or - depending on how you view it from 
the other side - dropping out of the real world 
into something else. It's easy to see why people 
are turning away from the gritty and confusing con¬ 
frontation between technology and our own foolish¬ 
ness and attempting to seek some higher and better 
reality. I see a lot of it in SF groups and in 
what is laughingly called the "real world" outside. 
I've met a number of people who have turned away 
from what might be called the practical or hard 
sciences into things like Scientology or the Jesus 
Freaks or the drug scene or, more and more, an in¬ 
terest in the occult. I should state my own pre¬ 
judices here: I don't see anything in that direc¬ 
tion for myself. I could be wrong; it's happened 
once or twice. But it seems to me that in looking 
toward the metaphysical sphere we look away from 
things that are possibly even more interesting and 
exciting. For example, I don't believe in flying 
saucers. I'm sorry I don't; I would if I could. 
I don't believe that we are being visited by crea¬ 
tures from another planet. On the other hand I not 
only know, but think I can prove, that a large part 
of the human race had its oriains in another star. 
In fact, I could show you some of that right here 
in this room. If you press me later on, maybe I 
will. I don't believe in telepathy between human 
beings, but I do believe in the existence of ESP 
between men and machines. 

I would like to believe in all of those things 
and I know a great many people who do accept them 
and find them more rewarding than most of their 
other activities. They're not people like us - SF 
fans and writers - but I had the experience about 
a year and a half ago of sitting in on a NASA spon¬ 
sored conference in Georgia called A Forum on Ex¬ 
perimental technology. It was an invitation only, 
closed affair; no newspapermen allowed. They in¬ 
vited two SF writers, Arthur Clarke and myself, and 
a lot of scientific types like Werner von Braun. 
It was in some ways the most enriching weekend I've 
ever spent. And one of the sessions was on ESP. 
For my sins - because I was known to be a skeptic - 
I was made chairman of the panel. The panelists 
were all hard scientific types, physicists from 
Berkeley, an astronaut named Ed Mitchell (the only 
man I've ever sat next to who had actually stood 
on the moon) and they were all firm believers. 

They not only believed in it; they were quite 
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cussing mostly our different viewpoints as to the 
mass media's effects on children. I felt then, and 
I feel now, that Dr. Wertham has greatly overesti¬ 
mated those effects. 

It was obvious from the start that Wertham was 
doing this research for some purpose. From his 
performance in the forties, there was wide-spread 
fear that he was planning the same denunciation of 
fandom that he had done to comic books two decades 
earlier. Trfse fears proved groundless. 

The World of Fanzines is a rather good book, 
although grossly oversimplified by the sheer mass 
of the subject. Over the past forty years there 
have been thousands of fanzines published, by all 
types of people from ages twelve to sixty, in all 
forms and for all purposes. It would be virtually 
impossible to give a valid overall view of so di¬ 
verse a subject in 140 pages. 

The book starts out with thirty pages of art¬ 
work from various fanzines. Fan art has varied in 
quality from masterpieces by some of the foremost 
professionals in the country to the first amateurish 
attempts of twelve year olds. This variety is not 
represented in Wertham's selection. Most of the 


artwork is on virtually the same level of medio¬ 
crity, typified by his selection from my aid fan¬ 
zine, Potpourr i, which I consider perhaps one of 
the least spectacular things I have published. 

It is beyond the scope of this article for me 
to discuss this book point by point. That would 
take another book the same size. The overall struc¬ 
ture of the book, however, is the intellectual game 
of quoting some things said in fanzines and then 
quoting a relatively famous philosopher who said 
the same thing. In this way Wertham illustrates 
the sophisticated thoughts put forth in fanzines 
in otherwise unsophisticated words. He praises the 
sincerity, spontaneity, positiveness and indepen¬ 
dence of fanzines quite openly. But he also cha¬ 
racterizes fanzines as very conservative. This is 
a misconception. What he is actually seeing is a 
cross-section of people wherein the conservative 
faction has no fear of talking freely to the li¬ 
beral faction. 

Overall, Wertham has only praise for fanzines 
and their creators. This book is an interesting 
peek into the fanzine world, but certainly not the 
definitive study of the field. 
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Jandar of Callisto by Lin Carter (Dell, 1972, 95$) 
Transit to Scorpio by Alan Burt Akers (DAW, 1972, 

In one year Edgar Rice Burroughs will be one 
hundred years old; and, although his own lifetime 
covered no more than three-quarters of a century, 
his literary heritage seems destined to outlive us 
all. For while Burroughs was long considered a 
hack writer - albeit a rich hack writer - his cre¬ 
ations seem to be as durable as any in classical 
literature. What is really remarkable about the 
ERB phenomenon, however, is not that his books re¬ 
main in print after sixty-some years, but that new 
works in the Burroughs tradition are still being 
produced, twenty three years after his death. The 
offspring of Tarzan and John Carter are effectively 
numberless; the miracle is that so many of them 
retain the charm of the originals. 

The Burroughs imitators are not a recent phe¬ 
nomenon - they have, in fact, been around almost 
as long as Burroughs himself. In the thirties and 
forties writers like Otis Adelbert Kline and Ray 
Cummings turned out their own versions of the Bur¬ 
roughs sagas. But, as Lin Carter has elsewhere 
noted, "the deepest, most sincere contributions to 
the genre Burroughs founded are...by those of us 
who encountered his work as youngsters and grew up 
to follow in his footsteps." And so we have the 
Burroughs boom of the sixties and seventies: a bum¬ 
per crop of Burroughs babies, grown to adulthood 
and harvesting the fruits of a childhood spent on 
Barsoom and Pellucidar. For the neo-fan of 1974 
it's a golden harvest indeed. 

Lin Carter's Jandar of Callisto is the first 
of a series that looks to be as good as anything 
being done in this genre. If there is a fault in 
the Callisto books it is that Mr. Carter has fol¬ 
lowed the Burroughs mold too closely; in plot and 
execution Jandar is very close to A Princess of 
Mars and may well suffer from the comparison. Jon¬ 
athan Dark (the Jandar of the title) comes to Cal¬ 
listo by a new route, but the aliens he meets upon 
arrival are essentially the same ones that greeted 
John Carter more than half a century before. And - 
surprise! - there's a beautiful Callistan princess 
who pretends to detest our hero but falls in love 
despite. 

No matter. Mr. Carter attacks his subject with 
verve and enthusiasm. The book is obviously a work 
of great affection and the Burroughs magic still 
works, even though you know damned well how the 
whole thing is going to turn out. 

Transit to Scorpio is something else again. 
If Jandar represents the best that's being done in 
this vein. Transit is doubtlessly the worst. Alan 
Burt Akers has all the cliches down pat: the mys¬ 
terious passage to another world, the ravishing 
princess, the battle forged friendship with a vali¬ 
ant alien warrior; but somewhere between pen and 
page things have gotten muddled. Aker's style is 
vague and nebulous, the sequence of events con¬ 
fused. Eis characters are literary stick figures, 
about as interesting to the reader as unsalted 
squash - and just about as bland. His heart is in 
the right place, but his talent is about five hun¬ 
dred miles south of the competition. 

—Chris Lampton 

A Quest for Simbilis by Michael Shea (DAW. 1973. 
— -oV?*- - 


Jack Vance is a word technician of great abi¬ 
lity; a master of mood and invention. His fantasy 
efforts placed in the mythos of the last decadent, 
magic-ridden days of Earth ( The Dying Earth and 


Eyes of the Overworld ) are brilliant works that 
shine in the literature of the imagination. The 
latter, a picaresque novel detailing the reluctant 
journey of one roguish fellow, Cugel the Clever, is 
a treasure of atmosphere, adventure and understated 
humor. The end finds the poor protagonist, through 
his own fault, back where his undesired travels 
began. A lovely, ironic twist to a rewarding read¬ 
ing experience. 

Presumably, Vance has no intention of resuming 
the misadventures of Cugel, for he has given his 
blessings to a volume from DAW books concerning 
that rogue's further travels through the convoluted 
world of the Dying Earth. Though it would have 
been preferable for Vance to bless us with his own 
sequel to Eyes , Michael Shea's A Quest for Simbilis 
will have to suffice, flawed tEough it - IS'. 

It’s the surprisingly good story of Cugel's 
revenge upon his enemy, Iucounu the Laughing Magi¬ 
cian, By obtaining certain magical, punitive powers 
from an ancient sorcerer. It is chock full of in¬ 
ventive ideas and situations and, at times, the 
author's prose approaches the excellence of his pro¬ 
totype. However, in several areas it falls short 
of its goal. 

In his imitation of Vance's prose, Shea often 
becomes too dense. Where Vance is' deft with unu¬ 
sual words and word combinations, Shea is often too 
ponderous. It is occasionally hard to see the fo¬ 
rest of story for the trees, vines and underbrush 
of verbiage. 

Also, the story is deficient in character. 
None of the author’s own creations come to life and 
he short changes Vance's characterization of Cugel 
the Clever, a most dastardly rogue. 

(Aside: Rogue lovers - have you read George 
MacDonald Fraser's “Flashman" novels? If not, by 
all means do.) 

But this reader enjoyed it, if only for the 
intricacies and sweep of its narrative. Shea is a 
writer of promise. 

—Dave Bischoff 

The Gold at the Starbow's End by Frederik Pohl (Bal- 

lantlne, 1972, $1.25l 

Frederik Pohl, who was spotlighted in a recent 
issue of Fantasy and Science Fiction , is one of the 
genre's most consistently good writers and this, 
his ninth collection, continues his record in fine 
style. The book features five of Pohl's post-1969 
stories, including the title piece which finished 
high in this year's Hugo balloting. 

In that story, a Kissingeresque science advi¬ 
sor to a Nixonesque U.S. government contrives to 
have a crew of youths launched toward a supposed 
planet of Alpha Centauri. Ballyhooed as an expe¬ 
dition, the trip has another, loftier goal - and 
it succeeds beyond the scientist's wildest dreams, 
causing profound changes in life (and politics) on 
earth. 

Shades of Barsoom haunt "Sad Solarian Screen¬ 
writer Sam," a Hollywood hack whose plans for a 
Burroughs epic are thwarted by the first manned 
Mars mission. Observed by unseen intelligences, 
his rage of disappointment dooms earth to a unique 
fate. In "Call Me Million," a Vietnam GI comes 
home with a unique affliction which, to his horror, 
turns out to be not so unique. A pathetic-but-as- 
piring astronomer achieves his goal of fame oblique¬ 
ly - thanks to a table of antipasto and a certain 
organization - in "Shaffery Among the Immortals." 

"The Merchants of Venus" scrape their frontier 
existence from rich tourists who come to view the 
stark underground wonders of a lost race in a world 
of perpetual, poisonous cyclones. The hero, a pri¬ 
vate tour operator with a failing liver, must make 
one good "hit" to get a life-saving transplant. He 
does, but not before nearly succumbing to a treach¬ 
erous passenger, a secretive military and hostile 
Venus herself. 

Pohl's science is informed, varied and imagi¬ 
natively handled - nowhere else better than here. 
Readers new to this author, editor and one time 
literary agent will find this collection an excel¬ 
lent introduction. 


—Mike Bartholomew 
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